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PRE  FA  CB. 


"  Can  I  make  a  living  with  poultry?"  is  a  question  that 
comes  as  regularly  to  the  editor's  desk  as  the  months  appear 
on  the  calendar. 

"  Is  there  a  living  i?i  poultry?  "  is  but  a  ttvin  sister  to 
the  first  inquiry. 

The  latter  question  is  more  easily  solved  than  the  former. 
That  a  living,  and  a  good  living,  can  be  derived  from 
poultry  culture,  has  been  proved  time  and  again;  but 
-whether  "  /  can  make  a  living,"  depends  altogether  upon 
circumstances — in  the  main  -what  "  /"  am  composed  of. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  state  more  plainly  how 
a  living  can  be  made,  -what  the  requirements  are  for  the 
business,  and  about  -what  can  be  done  in  starting  a  plant 
■when  the  capital  is  limited — narrowed  down  to  a  certain 
sum.      rc   f\  j  j   S\ ,  ) 

The  advice  given  is  largely  drawn  from  the  author's 
life  experience,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken  of  others  who 
started  -with  more  or  less  capital. 

These  pages  are  written  with  a  view  of  helping  those 
who  are  somewhat  in  doubt. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Why  Men  Fail  —  How  a  Poultryman  Should  Be 
Built  —  Why  Women  Succeed  Best,  as  a 
Rule — Not  Hard,  Muscular  Work,  But 
Steady  Occupation  for  Mind  and  Body. 

If  there  never  had  been  any  failures  in  the  poultry 
business  —  if  every  man  who  went  into  it  had  succeeded — 
how  much  room  would  there  now  be  for  beginners?  And 
if  all  who  started  would  now  reap  their  reward,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  every  market  in  the  land  would  be 
glutted,  and  hens  would  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  feeding? 
It  is  expected  that  some,  yes,  many  will  fail.  I  think  a 
good  estimate  would  be  fifty  per  cent.  One-half  of  those 
who  begin  the  work  drop  out  of  it  sooner  or  later  because 
they  have  failed  to  make  the  "living"  they  expected. 
About  three  years  is  the  limit  for  the  average  poultry- 
man  to  try  the  experiment.  If  he  has  been  unable  to 
accomplish  his  aims,  or  if  his  love  for  fowls  has  grown 
cold,  he  then  gives  up,  with  the  sigh,  "  Oh,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  business  at  all !  " 

And  one  failure  gives  such  a  blow  to  the  industry  that 
will  require  a  good  half-dozen  successes  to  heal. 
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Men  study  law,  and  become  lawyers  :  or  stud  v  medicine, 
and  become  doctors- — and  they  wait  one,  two  and  even 
more  years  for  clients  and  patients,  and  think  nothing  of 
it.  Men  establish  stores  and  shops,  and  spend  a  thousand 
dollars  for  stock,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  advertis- 
ing, and  feel  rejoiced  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they 
come  out  even ;  and  if  in  the  second  year  they  make 
interest  on  their  investment.  Yet  these  very  men  will 
often  take  up  poultry  farming,  and  if  they  do  not  at  once 
realize  good  returns  they  grow  tired  and  give  up  in  despair. 
Not  one  of  them  seems  willing  to  wait  one,  two,  or  more 
years  for  the  business  to  develop  itself,  as  do  the  young 
lawyers  and  doctors.  Not  one  of  them  seems  willing  to 
content  himself  with  coming  out  even  the  first  year, 
making  interest  the  second,  and  the  income  thereafter. 
Just  about  the  time  that  "living"  is  in  sight,  they,  quit 
the  business  —  probably  for  want  of  grit,  but  more  often 
for  lack  of  working  capital.  Had  they  commenced  in  the 
right  way  they  would  not  have  needed  that  income  they 
are  striving  for  until  the  business  became  established. 

Poultry  farming  is  a  business.  It  must  be  developed. 
It  cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year.  We 
must  start  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  and  gradually 
creep  up  to  the  top.  For  that  reason  those  who  started 
small  and  gradually  established  their  plant,  are  the  ones 
who  to-day  are  making  that  living  and  doing  well. 

Poultry  farming  requires  men  of  brains,  of  skill,  of 
perseverance.  Men  who  failed  at  everything  else  they 
undertook,  went  into  the  poultry  business  expecting  to 
find  a  great  bonanza  —  a  hidden  treasure.  If  a  man  is 
born  with  the  brand  of  failure  stamped  upon  him,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  hens  can  make  a  living  for  him? 
A  hen"s  principal  occupation  is  to  lay  eggs.  She  is  built 
for  that  purpose.  But  you  cannot  get  that  hen  to  lay  an 
egg  unless  you  provide  for  her  such  material  and  care  as 
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will  be  conducive  to  the  manufacture  of  eggs.  You  can 
milk  the  cow,  but  you  cannot  expect  that  good  flow  if  the 
food  and  care  have  not  been  given  to  produce  that  milk. 
The  best  carpenter  in  the  world  cannot  build  even  a  box 
unless  he  is  supplied  with  lumber  and  nails  and  tools. 
The  most  skillful  physician  becomes  powerless  without 
the  help  of  his  medicines.  And  yet  you  expect  to  have 
the  hens  lay  eggs  without  the  proper  material ! 

To  reverse  that  illustration  :  with  the  best  of  lumber 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  nails,  the  man  cannot  build  even  a 
box  if  he  knows  not  how  to  handle  the  tools.  How  can 
a  man  prescribe  for  a  sick  one,  even  with  a  whole  drug 
store  at  his  command,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  diagnose 
the  case?  The  lawyer  may  be  the  most  able  jurist,  a 
leader  in  his  profession,  yet  what  a  miserable  failure  he 
would  make  in  trying  to  plow  a  straight  furrow. 

We  all  have  our  talents.  Some  men  are  fitted  for  the 
professions,  others  for  mercantile  life,  and  others  for 
farming.  Poultrymen,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are 
men  who  have  talents  that  lead  in  that  direction. 

If  a  man  is  easily  discouraged  ;  if  he  gets  "  the  blues;  " 
if  he  becomes  quick  tempered,  and  ever  ready  "to  quit" 
the  moment  something  goes  wrong,  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  he  will  give  up  the  work  a  year  after  he  begins.  In 
all  our  studies  and  investigations,  we  have  failed  to  find  a 
truly  successful  dyspeptic  poultryman. 

Men  who  are  visionary  seldom  succeed.  They  will 
sigh  because  their  plants  are  not  located  in  some  other 
section ;  they  are  satisfied  that  their  homes  are  the  worst 
in  the  world  for  poultry  keeping.  Likewise  they  will 
grow  tired  of  the  breed  they  have  in  hand,  and  will 
change  from  one  to  the  other,  time  and  again.  Before 
they  know  the  good  qualities  of  what  they  have,  they 
switch  off  to  something  new.  This  ever  hankering  after 
the  "  new  goods  "  in  the  market  may  make  business  for 
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the  speculative  fancier,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  impover- 
ishes the  market  poultryman,  and  adds  many  names  to 
the  list  of  failures. 

Men  to  be  successful  in  poultry  keeping  must  be  ener- 
getic, ambitious  to  succeed.  They  must  look  upon  every 
obstacle  as  a  lesson  to  be  heeded  in  the  future.  They 
must  enforce  all  the  rules  of  regularity,  cleanliness  and 
exactness.  They  must  be  mindful  of  the  small  things. 
Helter-skelter  work,  a  topsy-turvy  condition,  will  never 
establish  a  successful  poultry  farm.  Be  at  your  post. 
Practically  live  with  your  hens.  Watch  the  hour  for 
feeding,  the  hour  for  cleaning,  the  hour  for  every  chore. 
Notice  if  the  drinking  fountains  need  cleaning,  or  if  they 
are  empty.  Keep  a  watch  on  the  color  of  the  combs  of 
the  fowls,  and  the  condition  of  their  droppings,  to  at  once 
note  the  first  indication  of  sickness.  Let  the  heavy 
breathing,  or  cough  or  sneeze  warn  you  of  impending 
danger,  and  remind  you  that  it  is  far  easier  to  cure  a 
slight  cold  in  a  single  bird  than  treat  a  flock  of  roupy 
fowls.*  Let  the  soft-shelled,  miniature,  and  double-yolked 
eggs  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  your  hens, 
and  prompt  you  to  change  their  bill  of  fare  to  something 
less  fattening.  Keep  in  mind  the  much  damage  that  lice 
in  a  building  can  do  in  a  single  night,  and  let  your  most 
imperative  order  be  to  constantly  wage  war  on  these 
miserable  pests.  When  you  notice  the  first  rat  hole, 
begin  then  to  look  out  for  the  introduction  of  a  whole 
flock  of  almost  the  worst  enemies  on  a  poultry  farm,  and 
do  not  wait  until  the  place  becomes  infested.  We  could 
keep  on  with  warnings  until  we  would  fill  this  book;  the 
aim  we  have  in  mentioning  these  is  to  show  how  useful  it 
is  to  be  mindful  of  the  small  things  ;  to  check  troubles  in 
their  infancy.  A  conflagration  is  often  spared  by  the 
prompt  action  of  a  well-regulated  set  of  men  —  and  so 
with  poultry  diseases  and  troubles. 
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It  is  a  noted  fact  that  women  given  only  half  a  chance 
will  succeed  far  hetter  than  most  men.  The  principal 
reason  for  this,  we  believe,  is  on  account  of  their  careful- 
ness. When  a  woman  goes  into  the  poultry  business  we 
know  she  does  so  for  the  real  genuine  love  she  has  for 
fowls.  She  will  make  a  pet  of  her  birds.  She  will  be 
gentle,  and  they  will  know  her  voice.  How  she  will 
delight  in  having  them  eat  out  of  her  hand,  and  she  will 
caress  them  and  seem  so  delighted  with  their  company. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  fowls  thus  petted  and  regularly 
cared  for  always  give  the  best  returns. 

A  neighbor  ladv  has  a  flock  of  fowls  that  are  a  study. 
Each  bird  has  its  name,  and  each  one  in  turn  gets  its 
caress  and  kind  words.  From  earlv  morning  until  the 
fowls  go  to  roost,  that  woman  spends  the  most  of  her 
time  with  her  pets.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  them,  and 
they  are  the  best  layers  in  this  section.  To  a  man,  gen- 
erally, all  such  would  be  foolishness,  and  a  waste  of  time. 

A  woman,  too,  is  ever  ready  to  learn.  She  reads, 
thinks,  and  experiments.  She  very  seldom  reaches  that 
point  where  she  imagines  she  has  fully  mastered  the 
situation.  After  a  man  is  in  the  business  three  years,  as 
a  rule,  he  either  has  discovered  that  there  is  not  a  dollar 
in  hens,  or  else  he  "knows  it  all"  as  to  their  care,  etc. 
lie  will  call  the  poultry  papers  theorists,  and  will  declare 
that  the  writers  are  no  more  than  "space-fillers" — men 
with  a  good  schooling,  but  no  poultry  education.  Such 
men,  of  course,  cannot  be  taught,  and  such  men  will  not 
take  kindly  to  this  treatise.  But  the  woman  will  read  and 
re-read.  She  will  think,  and  plan,  and  try  —  and  she  suc- 
ceeds. Filled  to  overflowing  with  patience,  watchfulness, 
determination,  care,  regularity,  and  love,  why  should  she 
not  make  a  living  with  poultry?  We  know  of  cases  where 
wives  are  doing  this  right  along;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  at  least  one  hundred  women  who  are  buying  the 
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"groceries"  or  "the  children's  clothes,"  or  "helping 
husband  along  with  his  mortgage  " —  simply  by  keeping 
fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  good  hens. 

Poultry  work  does  not  mean  hard  muscular  labor  so 
much  as  a  steady  occupation  for  the  mind  and  body. 
Lugging  buckets  of  water,  or  hauling  wheelbarrows  of 
manure  and  sand,  of  course,  is  not  woman's  work.  But 
then  that  can  readily  be  done  by  a  stronger  member  of 
the  family.  The  real  work  is  the  care  and  watchfulness, 
the  regularity  and  system  which  we  have  just  described. 
Eternal  vigilance,  and  a  constant  application  of  brains, 
energy  and  grit  will  solve  the  problem. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


How  Much  Land  is  Needed — The  Best  Soil  for 
Poultry  —  Buying  a  Farm  on  Installments 
far  Better  Than  Renting  One. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  invest  money  in  a  large  lot  of  land 
for  poultry  culture,  and  then  occupy  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  it.  The  writer  believes  that  as  much  money 
can  be  made  from  hens  on  five  acres  as  double  the  amount 
of  land,  especially  where  the  fowls  get  constant  attention, 
and  which  they  must  have  to  be  made  profitable.  Five 
acres  will  comfortably  quarter  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  fowls,  and  allow  sufficient  land  for  a  dwelling, 
house-yard,  barn,  and  other  necessary  buildings.  And  if 
a  broiler  plant  is  to  be  run  in  connection  with  egg  farm- 
ing, five  acres  will  give  ample  room  for  three  hundred 
breeding  fowls,  room  for  a  brooding  house  and  out-door 
brooders,  and  for  a  dwelling,  house-yard,  and  barn.  And 
among  the  fowl  runs  can  be  planted  fruit  trees  which  in  a 
few  years  should  yield  enough  income  to  pay  for  the  feed 
of  the  breeding  stock. 

Five  acres  are  enough  for  one  man  and  a  boy  to  handle, 
and  the  man  who  invests  in  more  land  is  apt  to  "  bite  off 
more  than  he  can  chew."  During  the  past  few  years  the 
writer  has  visited  a  great  many  successful  plants,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  fowls  kept,  and  their  houses 
and  runs,  did  not  occupy  more  than  five  acres  in  all  —  and 
yet  they  were  scattered  over  fully  ten  acres  of  space,  with 
no  advantage  whatever  —  but  with  the  disadvantage  of 
much  lost  time  in  going  the  rounds  several  times  a  day. 
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With  proper  houses,  and  scratching  pens  attached, 
together  with  good  sized  runs- — •  say  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length — the  fowls  will  be  more 
together,  and  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring  for  them 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  question  of  soil  is  one  worth  considering.  "  Any 
kind  of  land  will  do  for  poultry,"  is  so,  and  is  not  so.  A 
grass  land  is  the  very  best,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
drainage  so  it  will  not  remain  damp.  The  safest  soil  is  a 
sandy  one  —  and  sandy  runs  are  always  clean.  While 
living  in  southern  New  Jersey,  the  writer  had  a  farm 
located  on  very  sandy  soil,  and  although  for  six  years 
poultry  were  kept  in  those  runs,  not  once  were  we  called 
upon  to  clean  them.  Every  rain  would  wash  the  drop- 
pings into  the  sand,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  out  the 
yards  -would  be  clean  and  dry.  This  soil,  however,  is  only 
so  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  for  in  northern  New 
Jersey  the  land  is  very  clayey  and  sticky,  and  remains 
damp  for  several  days  after  a  rain.  Such  land  makes 
poultry  culture  a  more  serious  problem  to  solve.  A  case 
of  cholera  in  fowls,  or  gapes  in  chickens,  was  never 
known  in  Hammonton  and  nearby  towns,  and  we  believe 
that  it  was  all  due  to  the  white  beach  sand  which  predom- 
inates in  the  soil  of  that  section.  Each  fall  of  rain  car- 
ries off  all  impurities,  and  the  runs  are  ever  clean,  and 
never  become  foul. 

The  more  this  fact  becomes  known  the  better  will  a 
sandy  district  for  poultry  be  appreciated.  It  might  be 
asked  what  can  be  done  for  green  food  on  such  light  land? 
Around  Hammonton,  where  the  sand  is  six  inches  or  so 
deep,  there  is  a  clay  subsoil.  While  the  sand  takes  in  the 
water,  the  subsoil  retains  the  moisture.  This  gives  excel- 
lent results  in  growing  grass,  rye,  or  any  green  stuff.  On 
this  kind  of  land  the  writer  grew  almost  every  kind  of 
vegetable  that  can  be  grown,  besides    sweet  potatoes, 
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watermelons,  cantaloupes,  etc.,  which  do  not  do  well  on 
regular  grass  land.  On  this  soil,  too,  fruit  trees  and 
small  fruits  do  remarkably  well,  especially  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries, currants  and  grapes. 

On  his  New  Jersey  farm  the  writer  grew  large  fruits  in 
the  fowl  yards,  and  found  plums  one  of  the  very  best 
crops.  Outside  the  runs  were  trellises  of  grapes  and 
bushes  of  raspberries  and  currants. 

So  the  quantity  of  land  needed  is  just  the  amount  that 
can  be  well  taken  care  of.  And  if  a  man  has  five  acres 
planted  with  such  kinds  of  fruit  as  do  well,  and  keeps  say 
three  hundred  laying  hens  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well 
cared  for,  and  a  brooding  system  for  a  thousand  chicks  at 
one  time,  he  has  all  the  land  he  needs,  and  all  that  him- 
self and  a  boy  can  attend  to  —  and  he  can  from  this,  if  he 
is  any  kind  of  a  business  man,  make  a  good,  comfortable, 
healthful  living.  Such  a  man  can  make  himself  inde- 
pendent for  life —  let  the  Wall  street  markets  "  bull"  or 
"  bear,"  the  "  panics"  come  or  go.  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
staple  articles,  as  much  so  as  milk  and  butter.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  whenever  there  is  a  stagnation  in  general 
business,  poultry  farming  secures  fresh  life.  When  beef 
is  high  and  scarce  poultry  and  eggs  come  more  in  demand. 
The  poultry  farmer  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  dry 
weather  as  does  the  general  agriculturist,  and  his  goods 
are  not  so  apt  to  spoil  on  his  hands.  Any  branch  of 
farm  life  is  independence  itself,  but  poultry  farming 
unquestionably  is  the  highest  type  of  security  and  inde- 
pendence. When  man  once  has  the  needed  knowledge 
which  will  enable  him  to  meet  all  the  necessary  problems 
as  they  come  up,  poultry  work  becomes  plain  and  easy 
sailing,  but  until  then  there  are  stumbling  blocks  in  pro- 
fusion, and  the  sooner  they  are  understood  and  avoided, 
the  more  successful  will  the  farm  be. 
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An  important  item  in  beginning  a  plant  is  to  own  the 
farm  or  land  upon  which  it  is  erected.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
rent  a  farm,  for  no  one  wishes  to  risk  money  in  putting 
up  buildings  and  planting  trees  on  land  that  belongs  to 
another.  We  know  of  a  case  where  this  was  done,  and 
just  about  the  time  the  plant  was  in  proper  condition,  it 
was  sold  to  another  who  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  man 
who  paid  the  rent  for  five  years,  and  who  had  every  reason 
at  the  time  to  believe  that  he  could  hold  the  property  for 
any  length  of  time  he  wished. 

In  renting  a  property,  too,  not  much  care  is  given  to 
the  construction  of  houses.  Just  any  kind  of  a  movable 
building  is  put  together,  so  that  in  case  of  a  sale  of  the 
property,  or  an  expiration  of  the  contract,  the  houses  can 
be  readily  moved  away.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
fowls  do  not  get  the  proper  protection,  and  the- business 
becomes  a  failure.  This  question  of  houses  will  be  more 
fully  treated  in  our  next  chapter. 

But  there  are  many  who  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  a  farm,  and  the  purchasing  of  such  a  plant  is 
almost  next  to  impossible.  What  is  to  be  done?  Where 
one  has  sufficient  money  to  put  up  the  necessary  buildings 
to  start  with,  arrangements  can  generally  be  made  to  buy 
the  land  on  installments,  the  same  as  rent.  In  this  wray 
every  payment  makes  the  bargain  more  secure,  and  the 
money  is  not  thrown  away  as  is  the  case  where  rent  is 
paid. 

As  an  illustration,  we  will  mention  a  scheme  that 
worked  successfully  in  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  A  land 
owner  there  divided  up  a  tract  of  land  into  five  acre  plots. 
These  he  sold  at  five  dollars  per  month,  and  possession 
could  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  land  was  sold  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  Some  built  on  their  plots 
before  they  were  one-quarter  paid  off,  and  before  they  had 
hardly  started  the  poultry  they  had  the  debt  cleared.  Of 
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course,  while  building  up  thcv  had  an  outside  income. 
One  man,  a  farmer,  worked  out  when  a  chance  afforded, 
and  his  family  attended  to  the  fowls  until  he  was  able  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  them.  Some  did  not  occupy 
their  land,  but  stuck  to  their  work,  until  the  place  was 
paid  for,  and  then  it  was  very  little  trouble  for  them  to 
borrow  money  to  build  a  dwelling  house.  They  kept  on 
with  their  outside  work,  and  gradually  began  building  up 
the  poultry  section.  By  the  time  the  mortgage  on  the 
dwelling  was  cancelled  the  business  was  so  started  that 
they  could  devote  all,  or  nearly  all  of  their  time  to  it.  In 
all  places  where  there  are  building  and  loan  associations 
there  is  very  little  trouble  to  secure  enough  money  to 
build  a  house  if  the  land  is  clear  of  debt. 

At  times,  where  a  man  has  a  little  money  to  pay  down, 
—  say  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he  can  buy  a  more  or  less 
improved  place,  and  have  good  time  given  him  to  pay  off 
the  remainder  of  the  debt.  It  makes  a  burden,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  no  worse  than  paying  rent,  and  the  money  does 
not  go  to  waste.  And  if  a  man  is  energetic,  has  grit,  and 
tries  hard  to  succeed,  he  will  have  no  trouble  to  work  off 
the  incumbrance,  and  will  appreciate  his  home  and  farm 
all  the  more  for  having  had  to  struggle  to  obtain  it. 

Of  course,  when  one  has  enough  money  to  pay  cash  for 
the  farm  there  is  a  still  better  chance  for  his  success.  But 
even  then  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  leave  some  debt  on 
the  farm,  and  use  the  money  for  working  capital  than  to 
pay  all  cash  for  the  property  and  have  no  money  left 
to  operate  the  plant.  Good  common  sense  must  be  used 
in  these  matters,  and  if  one  will  apply  strict  business 
rules  to  every  step  taken,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  a 
successful  outcome. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Brief  Chat  on  Houses,  and  How  They  Should  be 
Built  —  The  Scratching  Shed  a  God-send  — 
The  Question  of  Runs,  and  The  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Free  Range. 

While  a  real  pretty  house  pleases  the  eye,  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  beauty  in  a  hennery  is  not  so  much  meas- 
ured by  ornamentation  on  the  outside  as  by  convenience 
and  comfort  within.  The  house  that  is  warm,  roomy 
and  convenient,  perfectly  dry,  and  amply  ventilated  and 
lighted  —  is  the  model  fowl  residence,  be  the  architecture 
what  it  may.  Such  a  hennery  is  practical,  and  in  such  a 
place  good  returns  are  the  rule  —  all  other  things  being 
equal. 

So,  then,  letting  the  matter  of  architecture  out  of  the 
question,  we  will  note  what  in  our  experience,  and  what 
in  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  farms  we  have 
visited,  have  been  proved  to  be  the  most  necessary  addi- 
tions to  the  modern  and  model  poultry  house. 

The  building,  in  the  first  place,  should  not  be  higher 
than  necessary.  Houses,  especially  in  cold  climates,  are 
apt  to  be  made  too  high.  The  roof  should  never  be  over 
nine  feet  at  the  highest  point,  and  all  houses  should  have 
a  three  foot  entry  in  the  rear.  This  is  such  a  great  con- 
venience that  the  space  used  is  never  considered  lost. 
The  fowls  in  their  pens  can  be  viewed  without  being  dis- 
turbed ;  and  feeding,  watering,  and  gathering  eggs  can  all 
be  done,  if  necessary,  without  going  into  one  of  the  pens. 

Too  much  glass  in  the  hennery  is  a  mistake.  What 
will  let  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day  will  also 
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admit  the  cold  at  night.  An  ordinary  house  window  sash 
is  sufficient,  and  even  this  should  have  a  curtain  inside 
which  can  be  drawn  down  at  night. 

Arthur  E.  Felch,  of  the  firm  I.  K.  Felch  &  Son,  Natick, 
Mass.,  has,  in  addition  to  the  curtain  at  the  window,  a 
canopy  ereoted  over  the  roosts  in  their  hennery.  This 
consists  of  a  light  frame  built  about  three  feet  high,  and 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  roosts  and  droppings  board. 
This  frame  is  covered  with  a  heavy  blanket,  bagging,  car- 
pet, or  any  such  material  that  is  handy.  There  is  no 
possible  chance  for  draught  while  the  fowls  are  on  the 
roosts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  birds  cannot  easily  catch 
cold  at  night.  Especially  is  this  a  good  plan  where  single 
combed  fowls  are  kept. 

In  the  matter  of  roofing  we  have  found  nothing  to  equal 
shingles.  And  if  the  shingles  are  painted  every  few 
years,  the}'  will  last  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 
There  are  good  roofing  papers  on  the  market,  but  the  best 
of  them  at  times  will  break  and  tear,  especially  when  the 
wind  has  a  chance  to  get  under. 

Just  how  to  build  the  walls  of  the  hennery,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  considered  carefully,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  average  winter  weather  must  be  taken  into  account. 
For  the  south,  a  thin  single  boarding  would  be  warm 
enough.  For  such  climates  as  southern  New  Jersey,  a 
single  board  wall,  the  inside  lined  with  heavy  paper, 
would  be  about  right.  For  colder  climates  either  a  double 
wall,  with  an  air-space,  and  heavy  paper  between  the 
walls,  would  be  better ;  but  a  lathed  and  plastered  house 
is  the  best  of  all.  » 

The  floors  of  the  houses  should  be  earth.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dampness,  it  would  pay  to  raise  the  building 
and  fill  in  with  sand  or  road  dust.  Where  it  is  impossible 
to  use  other  than  board  floors  we  should  advise  filling 
about  six  inches  of  sand  or  road  dust  on  the  floor.  This 
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will  act  for  a  double  purpose  —  scratching  and  dusting. 
Fowls  love  to  wallow  in  loose  soil,  and  this  sand  or  dust 
on  the  floor  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose,  especially  dur- 
ing bad  weather,  when  it  is  best  that  the  fowls  should  be 
indoors. 

The  roosts  in  the  house  should  not  be  over  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  should  be  on  a  level;  never  one 
above  the  other.  If  underneath  the  roosts  is  built  a  plat- 
form, the  droppings  of  the  night  will  be  caught.  These 
droppings  should  be  collected  every  morning,  and  air- 
slaked  lime,  or  plaster,  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  or  road  dust, 
strewn  on  the  boards.  In  this  way  the  place  will  be  clean 
and  healthful,  and  the  droppings  will  not  be  lost.  The 
manure  makes  quite  an  item  in  a  year's  time. 

Another  pointer  that  is  worth  remembering  is  the 
matter  of  nests.  Building  nests  in  the  hen  house  is  a 
serious  mistake.  All  nest  boxes  should  be  single,  and 
loose,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  carried  outdoors  and 
cleaned.  When  lice  once  infest  a  house  the  nest  boxes 
become  their  principal  hiding  places,  and  if  these  boxes 
are  fastened  to  the  building  so  they  cannot  be  removed,  it 
becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  fight  the  lice.  Everything 
in  the  hennery  should  be  movable,  so  they  can  be  taken 
outdoors  and  cleaned  when  necessary.  We  know  of  no 
better  nests  than  common  soap  boxes,  or  boxes  of  any 
kind.  And  if  these  can  be  so  placed  that  the  hen  while 
laying  is  not  easily  observed,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

In  building  houses,  a  south-eastern  frontage  is  the  best, 
although  a  southern  or  even  eastern  frontage  will  serve  a 
good  purpose.  But  the  house  should  never  face  the  north 
or  west. 

The  pens  of  a  house  should  be  of  a  good  size.  In 
ordinary  pens  a  space  10  x  10  feet  is  about  right  for  ten 
fowls,  to  have  them  do  well.  Overcrowding  leads  to 
vice,  disease  and  failure.    Feather-pulling,  egg-eating, 
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overfat,  apoplexy,  vertigo,  egg  bound,  and  no  eggs  at  all, 
are  all  more  or  less  traceable  to  overcrowded  quarters. 
While  a  10  x  10  foot  house  for  ten  fowls  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  more  general  way  of  crowding 
quarters,  yet  we  believe  that  the  greatest  step  taken  is  the 
introduction  of  the  scratching  shed.  In  fact,  the  scratch- 
ing shed  that  can  be  closed  when  desired,  is  a  regular 
god-send  to  the  poultry  fraternity.  If  in  a  long  house, 
composed  of  10  x  10  feet  pens,  every  two  pens  were 
devoted  to  one  flock,  and  the  partition  between  the  two 
set  back  so  that  the  scratching  room  would  be  10  x  14 
feet,  and  the  roosting  room  10  x  6  feet — and  fifteen  fowls 
kept  in  each  flock,  the  allotted  space  per  fowl  would  be 
ideal.  If,  in  order  to  save  waste  of  lumber  in  building, 
the  house  should  be  only  twelve  feet  wide,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  three-foot  entry  than  a  two-foot  one,  as 
the  latter  would  be  too  narrow  for  convenience.  This  one 
foot  off  the  length  of  the  pens  would  hardly  be  noticed. 
The  flock  in  a  9  x  20  space  would  be  as  comfortable  as  if 
allowed  10  x  20  feet. 

When  the  idea  of  a  scratching  shed  first  evolved  in  the 
mind  of  the  poultry  breeder,  it  was  an  open  shed,  more  as 
a  protection  for  fowls  during  storms  in  the  summer  —  a 
place  where  they  could  run  under  to  keep  out  of  a  heavy 
rain.  But  during  winter  it  would  be  filled  with  snow  so 
that  it  had  to  be  shoveled  out  if  intended  to  be  used. 
While  it  was  a  good  idea  to  a  certain  extent,  it  did  not 
exactly  fill  the  bill  during  the  winter  months.  Then 
came  the  question  of  closed  sheds,  and  the  introduction  of 
muslin  curtains  fastened  to  carriage  buttons.  This  muslin 
was  painted  with  linseed  oil,  and  thus  made  both  wind 
and  water  proof.  But  as  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  in 
fastening  and  unfastening  these  curtains,  an  improvement 
was  added  by  having  the  muslin  tacked  to  a  light  frame 
door  which  was  closed  every  night,  and  only  opened  the 
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next  morning  if  the  weather  was  clear,  or  if  it  was  not 
raining  or  snowing.  A  small  door  led  from  the  roosting 
to  the  scratching  pens,  so  that  the  fowls  could  get  into 
the  "workshop"  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The 
floors  of  these  scratching  sheds  were  kept  well  covered 
with  leaves  or  cut  straw,  and  each  night  after  the  fowls 
were  on  the  roost  a  few  handfuls  of  wheat  would  be  scat- 
tered among  the  litter  so  that  the  fowls  would  have  a 
chance  to  take  good  exercise  before  breakfast.  About 
eight  o'clock,  then,  the  morning  mash  was  given.  This 
plan  worked  immensely  for  the  writer,  and  he  could  boast 
of  a  plenty  of  eggs  during  the  winter,  while  the  neighbor- 
ing poulterers  were  "  cussing  "  the  lazy  hens  they  owned. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  have  a  wire  netting  screen  over 
the  windows  on  the  inside  of  each  house,  which  will 
serve  well  to  prevent  breaking  glass  by  fowls  flying 
against,  and  also  to  keep  out  rats  and  other  vermin  hot 
summer  nights,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  the 
windows  open  for  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  half-inch 
wire  (mesh)  is  excellent. 

The  question  of  runs  is  an  important  one.  On  the  large 
poultry  farms,  where  fowls  are  divided  off  into  breeding 
flocks,  free  range  is  next  to  impossible,  unless  the  colo- 
nizing system  is  adopted.  But  as  the  latter  plan  not  only 
requires  a  large  amount  of  land,  but  is  an  expensive 
system  to  operate,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  time  required 
to  attend  to  the  flocks,  and  the  extra  help  often  needed, 
the  run  plan  is  the  most  successful. 

There  are  two  sides,  however,  to  this  question.  Runs 
are  of  very  little  value  if  they  are  small  and  overcrowded. 
If  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  scratch- 
ing shed  is  attached  to  the  roosting  pen,  we  believe  that 
more  good  can  come  out  of  runs  than  if  range  is  given. 
Especially  is  this  so  if  fruit  trees  are  planted  in  the  yards, 
thus  affording  a  generous  shade,  insects,  etc. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  a  free  range  can  be  given  in  an 
orchard  it  serves  a  better  purpose  than  to  have  the  fowls 
in  the  yards  where  no  shade  or  "  elbow  room  "  is  given. 
But  a  barren  range,  that  is,  a  foraging  over  a  waste  piece 
of  land  where  no  greens  or  bugs  or  shade  is  possible,  is 
worse  than  a  yard. 

The  advantages  of  free  range  are,  first,  exercise.  The 
fowls  travel  here  and  there  in  search  of  food  —  seeds, 
bugs,  or  grass  —  and  thus  exercise  every  muscle  while 
they  properly  assimilate  the  food  they  gather;  The  vices 
of  feather-pulling  and  egg-eating  are  very  uncommon  in 
flocks  having  unlimited  range.  Overfatness,  too,  is  not 
so  likely  to  occur.  All  these,  of  course,  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  egg  crop. 

But  some  of  the  disadvantages  are  exposure  to  all  sorts 
of  weather,  roosting  in  trees  at  night  instead  of  the  house, 
hiding  nests,  etc. 

Now,  as  it  is  possible,  with  a  run  and  shed  as  we  have 
described,  to  secure  the  advantages  and  avoid  the  disad- 
vantages of  free  range,  we  think,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
proper  yarding  of  poultry  is  important,  and  if  properly 
carried  out  will  give  better  returns,  and  save  much  labor. 
This  item  of  labor  does  not  amount^to  much  on  a  small 
farm,  but  where  poultry  keeping  has  become  a  business 
affair,  it  is  a  valuable  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  Review  of  the  Breeds- — Which  are  Best  for  Egg 
Farming,  and  Which  to  Choose  for  Broilers 
or  Roasters  —  Value  of  Crossing  —  How  the 
Art  of  Crossing  is  Abused. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  breeds  in  this  country, 
suitable  for  any  branch  of  the  business,  and  in  all  colors 
of  plumage,  styles  and  conditions.  A  brief  review  of  the 
different  classes  may  be  of  value  to  the  beginner  who  is 
more  or  less  in  doubt  about  what  variet}'  to  pick. 

The  American  class  gives  us  the  Barred,  Buff,  Pea- 
comb  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks ;  the  Silver, 
Golden,  White,  Buff  and  Black  Wyandottes  ;  the  Black, 
Mottled  and  White  Javas  ;  the  American  Dominiques  ;  and 
the  Jersey  Blues. 

Of  the  list,  no  doubt  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is  the 
most  popular.  Where  range  can  be  given  it  leads  the 
American  class.  Next  to  it,  in  popularity  and  usefulness, 
comes  the  White  Wyandotte.  The  regular  order  of  the 
rest  might  be  given  as  follows  :  White  Plymouth  Rock, 
Silver  Wyandotte,  Golden  Wyandotte,  American  Domin- 
ique, Black  Java,  Pea-comb  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Black 
Wyandotte,  Mottled  Java,  White  Java,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rock,  Buff  Wyandotte,  Jersey  Blue. 

The  Standard  weights  of  the  above  are  as  follows  : 

Barred,  Buff,  Pea-comb  Barred,  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  ■ — -cock,  nine  and  a  half  pounds;  cockerel,  eight 
pounds;  hen,  seven  and  a  half  pounds;  and  pullet,  six 
and  a  half  pounds. 
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Silver,  Golden,  White,  Buff,  and  Black  Wyandottes — 
cock,  eight  and  a  half  pounds  ;  cockerel,  seven  and  a  half 
pounds;  hen,  six  and  a  half  pounds;  and  pullet,  five  and 
a  half  pounds. 

Black,  Mottled  and  White  Javas  —  cock,  nine  and  a  half 
pounds;  cockerel,  eight  pounds;  hen,  seven  and  a  half 
pounds;  and  pullet,  six  and  a  half  pounds. 

American  Dominiques  —  cock,  eight  and  a  half  pounds; 
cockerel,  seven  and  a  half  pounds;  hen,  six  and  a  half 
pounds  ;  and  pullet,  five  and  a  half  pounds. 

Jersey  Blues  —  cock,  ten  pounds;  cockerel,  seven 
pounds;  hen,  eight  pounds:  and  pullet,  five  pounds. 

In  the  Asiatic  class  we  have  the  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
nias ;  the  Buff,  Partridge,  White  and  Black  Cochins;  the 
Black  and  White  Langshans.  In  point  of  popularity  and 
commercial  value,  they  would  run  about  in  this  order: 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  Partridge  Cochins, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  White  Cochins,  Black 
Cochins,  and  White  Langshans. 

The  Standard  weights  arc  : 

Light  Brahmas — cock,  twelve  pounds;  cockerel,  ten 
pounds  ;  hen,  nine  and  a  half  pounds  ;  pullet,  eight  pounds. 

Dark  Brahmas — -cock,  eleven  pounds;  cockerel,  nine 
pounds;  hen,  eight  and  a  half  pounds;  pullet,  seven 
pounds. 

Buff,  Partridge  and  White  Cochins  —  cock,  eleven 
pounds;  cockerel,  nine  pounds;  hen,  eight  and  a  half 
pounds  ;  pullet,  seven  pounds. 

Black  Cochin  —  cock,  ten  and  a  half  pounds;  cockerel, 
nine  pounds;  hen,  eight  and  a  half  pounds;  pullet,  seven 
pounds. 

Black  and  White  Langshans  —  cock,  ten  pounds;  cock- 
erel, eight  pounds;  hen,«seven  pounds;  pullet,  six  pounds. 

In  the  Mediterranean  class  we  have  the  Brown,  Rose 
Comb  Brown,  White,  Rose  Comb  White,  Black,  Domin- 
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ique,  Buff,  and  Silver  Duckwing  Leghorns;  the  Black  and 

White  Minorcas;  the  Blue  Andalusians ;  and  the  Black 

Spanish. 

In  point  of  popularity  and  merit,  they  would  be  classi- 
fied as  follows  :  Brown  Leghorn,  Black  Minorca,  White 
Leghorn,  Black  Spanish,  Blue  Andalusian,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn,  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Black  Leg- 
horn, Dominique  Leghorn,  Buff  Leghorn,  Silver  Duck- 
wing  Leghorn,  and  White  Minorca.  The  Black  Spanish, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  White  Leghorns  give  the  largest 
sized  eggs. 

The  weights  of  the  Leghorns  are  not  given  in  the 
Standard.  For  Black  and  White  Minorcas  we  have  cock, 
eight  pounds;  cockerel,  six  and  a  half  pounds;  hen,  six 
and  a  half  pounds;  pullet,  five  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
weights  of  the  Andalusians  and  Spanish  are  also  omitted 
in  the  Standard. 

The  Polish  are  more  of  a  fancj'  fowl,  and  are  classified 
as  follows  :  White  Crested  Black,  Golden,  Silver,  White, 
Bearded  Golden,  Bearded  Silver,  Bearded  White,  and  Buff 
Laced.    No  weights  are  given. 

The  Hamburg  class  is  composed  of  heavy  laj-ers,  as  fol- 
lows :  Golden  Spangled,  Silver  Spangled,  Golden  Penciled, 
Silver  Penciled,  White  and  Black  Hamburgs  ;  Redcaps; 
Silver  and  Golden  Campines. 

No  weights  are  given  for  Hamburgs  and  Campines. 
In  Redcaps  we  have  cock  seven  and  a  half  pounds  ;  cock- 
erel, six  pounds  ;  hen,  six  and  a  half  pounds  ;  pullet,  five 
pounds. 

The  French  class  is  composed  of  Mottled  Houdans ; 
Black  Crevecoeurs  ;  Black  LaFleche. 

The  Houdans  weigh,  cock,  seven  pounds;  cockerel,  six 
pounds;  hen,  six  pounds;  pullet,  five  pounds. 

Crevecoeurs  —  cock,  eight  pounds;  cockerel,  seven 
pounds;  hen,  seven  pounds;  pullet,  six  pounds. 
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LaFleche —  cock,  eight  and  a  half  pounds;  cockerel, 
seven  and  a  half  pounds ;  hen,  seven  and  a  half  pounds; 
pullet,  six  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  English  class  is  composed  of  the  White,  Silver 
Gray,  and  Colored  Dorkings.  The  White  Dorking 
weighs,  cock,  seven  and  a  half  pounds  ;  cockerel,  six  and 
a  half  pounds;  hen,  six  pounds;  pullet,  five  pounds. 
Silver  Gray  Dorkings — cock,  eight  pounds;  cockerel, 
seven  pounds;  hen,  six  and  a  half  pounds;  pullet,  five 
and  a  half  pounds.  Colored  Dorkings — cock,  nine 
pounds;  cockerel,  eight  pounds;  hen,  seven  pounds; 
pullet,  six  pounds. 

In  the  Game  class  we  have  the  Black  Breasted  Red, 
Brown  Red,  Golden  Duckwing,  Silver  Duckwing,  Red 
Pyle,  White,  Black,  and  Birchen  Games;  Cornish  Indian 
Games;  and  Black-Breasted  Red  Malays. 

The  Standard  gives  no  weight  for  Games  excepting  for 
Indian  Games,  cock,  nine  pounds;  cockerel,  seven  and  a 
half  pounds;  hen,  six  and  a  half  pounds;  pullet,  five  and 
a  half  pounds;  Malays,  cock,  eight  pounds;  cockerel, 
five  and  a  half  pounds;  hen,  seven  pounds;  pullet,  four 
pounds. 

Thus  knowing  the  values  and  weights  of  the  different 
standard  breeds,  the  beginner  should  have  no  trouble  to 
make  the  proper  selection. 

Supposing  that  egg  production  is  the  principal  object, 
we  would  look  to  such  fowls  as  the  White  Leghorns  or 
Black  Minorca's  —  not  only  for  the  generous  amount  of 
eggs  they  give,  but  also  for  the  good  size  of  the  product. 
The  Brown  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs  may  give  more  eggs, 
but  the  size  of  the  article  is  so  small  as  to  be  somewhat  of 
an  objection  in  a  good  market.  For  broilers,  we  should 
choose  the  White  Wyandottes  or  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  For  roasters,  the  Light  Brahmas  or  Black  Lang- 
Khans. 
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Where  one  wishes  to  keep  as  many  as  six  breeds,  none 
better  than  the  above  can  be  found.  If  only  three  are 
wanted,  then  we  should  personally  prefer  the  White  Leg- 
horns, White  Wyandottes,  and  Light  Brahmas. 

Here  is  the  point :  The  White  Wyandottes  and  Light 
Brahmas  will  give  the  winter  eggs.  Those  of  the  White 
Wyandottes  can  be  turned  into  broilers  to  meet  the  best 
market  price  for  that  article,  while  the  eggs  from  the 
Light  Brahmas  can  go  to  market  to  capture  the  cream  of 
prices.  The  Leghorns  will  not  lay  many  eggs  during 
winter,  but  they  will  give  more  or  less  according  to  the 
protection  they  receive  from  the  cold  weather.  So  what 
can  be  gathered  from  the  Leghorns  and  Brahmas,  together 
with  the  ill-shaped  eggs  of  the  Wyandottes,  such  as  the 
broiler  raiser  refuses  to  set,  will  meet  the  good  egg  trade. 
In  spring,  as  the  price  of  eggs  declines,  the  Brahma  eggs 
can  be  hatched  for  roasting  fowls.  In  summer  and  fall  the 
Leghorns  will  be  doing  their  best  work,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Wyandottes  and  Brahmas  will  be  more  or  less 
broody,  losing  considerable  time  in  consequence.  Thus, 
with  these  three  breeds,  the  work  of  raising  and  selling 
eggs,  broilers  and  roasters,  can  be  prosecuted  the  entire 
year.  Always  having  something  to  sell  means  a  regular 
income. 

The  secret  is  to  have  something  to  market  at  least  once 
a  week ;  to  have  a  retail  trade  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  having  none  but  the  choicest 
goods  to  offer.  In  short,  that  living  depends  upon  the 
strict  enforcement  of  business  methods. 

Crossing  is  an  art  that  is  highly  commendable.  It  adds 
stamina,  strength,  and  an  increase  of  the  utility  qualities. 
A  crossbred  pullet,  as  a  pullet,  is  a  better  layer  than  one 
that  is  a  thoroughbred.  Crossing  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  two  breeds.  To  illustrate  :  the  Black  Minorca 
crossed  on  Black  Langshan  hens,  makes  an  excellent  lay- 
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ing  cross  as  pullets.  The  White  Wyandotte  crossed  on 
Light  Brahma  hens  gives  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
crosses  for  table  poultry.  By  the  infusion  of  new  blood, 
the  crossbreds  stand  hard  winters  better  than  the  average 
purebreds.  When  purebreds  are  closely  inbred,  and  care- 
lessly handled,  the)'  weaken  in  stamina  and  other  points. 
It  is  then  that  the  foreign  blood  gives  new  life  and 
Increased  vigor. 

Outcrossing  is  the  admittance  of  sufficient  foreign  blood 
to  give  this  renewed  vigor,  and  then  bred  back  again  to 
cocks  of  the  same  breed  in  order  to  retain  the  character- 
istics. A  season's  outcrossing  has  turned  many  a  strain 
of  thoroughbreds  into  a  family  of  rugged  fowls. 

Where  one  has  a  hardy  strain  of  thoroughbreds,  the 
outcrossing  is  not  needed  ;  but  when  the  birds  seem  to  be 
on  a  decline,  this  new  blood  is  the  very  best  tonic  for 
future  generations. 

In  the  hands  of  careful  men,  crossing,  and  outcrossing 
is  a  valuable  aid,  especially  in  commercial  poultry. 

Crossing  is  frequently  abused  by  either  mating  the 
crossbred  males,  or  by  changing  males  of  different  breeds 
each  year  on  the  offspring.  Such  work  gradually  intro- 
duces the  dunghill,  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  bird  are 
lost.  A  crossbred  is  a  half-breed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call 
them  dunghills.  Thev  are  made  from  strictly  purebred 
fowls  of  two  different  families. 

A  dunghill,  mongrel,  or  barnyard  fowl  is  one  with  no 
particular  blood  in  its  veins,  but  with  a  haphazard  mix- 
ture. Our  first  choice  is  a  hardy  strain  of  thoroughbreds. 
If  we  cannot  have  that  then  we  want  a  scientific  crossing 
of  two  purebreds.  But  never  will  we  countenance  the 
common  fowl.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  and  time  to  keep 
them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


What  Can  be  Accomplished  With  Fifty  Dollars 
Capital  —  How  Far  One  Hundred  Dollars 
Will  Go  Towards  Starting  a  Plant  —  A 
Three  Hundred  Dollar  Start  —  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars  Placed  to  Good  Advantage  — ■ 
One  Thousand  Dollars  in  Careful  Hands. 

Capital  is  one  of  the  needfuls  in  the  poultry  business. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  be  financially  equipped  for 
poultry  farming  as  it  would  be  to  start  in  any  other  occu- 
pation. Just  how  much  money  will  be  needed,  is  a  hard 
question  to  answer.  Very  much  depends  on  the  experi- 
ence and  business  habits  of  the  man  in  charge.  Some 
men  can  make  three  hundred  dollars  go  further  than 
others  can  five  hundred.  We  can  only  map  out  a  general 
way  for  handling  certain  sums,  and  the  problem  then 
will  have  to  be  personally  solved. 

As  an  editor,  the  writer  receives  many  letters  inquiring 
how  much  of  a  start  can  be  made,  and  how  best  to  work 
with  fifty,  one  hundred,  three  hundred,  five  hundred,  and 
one  thousand  dollars  capital,  and  to  more  fully  reply  to 
such  this  book  is  written.  The  writer  wants  to  show  how 
a  start  can  be  made  with  these  certain  amounts  —  but  he  is 
unable  to  guarantee  a  living,  no  matter  what  amount  is 
invested.  The  "  living"  is  in  poultry  culture  —  but  the 
man  must  be  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he  must  be  fully 
equipped  for  the  work. 

There  are  no  secrets,  no  hidden  mysteries.  But  the 
fact  is  undeniable  that  all  successful  plants  began  small 
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and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  top.  Another  fact  has 
hcen  proved  in  that  all  the  paying  concerns  are  those 
which  make  a  combination  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  branches. 
A  farm  that  raises  eggs,  broilers,  and  roasters  for  market, 
takes  the  right  step.  The  owner  is  able  to  help  the 
decline  of  one  branch  with  the  increase  of  the  other.  Any 
one  of  the  above  branches  run  alone  would  be  more  or 
less  risky.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  broiler  plant* 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  an  egg  sup- 
ply—  and  many  egg  farms  went  under  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  proper  provision  in  table  poultry  was  not 
made. 

The  combination  that  will  probably  work  the  best  is  to 
have  three  breeds  —  one  of  the  heavy  layers  —  one  of 
those  that  excel  in  light  poultry  or  broilers — -and  one  of 
the  class  that  excels  in  heavy  poultry  or  roasters.  For 
this  work  the  writer  would  choose  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn,  the  White  Wyandotte,  and  the  Light 
Brahma,  and  follow  out  the  plan  explained  in  Chapter 
IV.  In  addition  to  the  market  part,  if  strictly  thorough- 
breds are  kept,  the  very  best  specimens  could  be  sold  as 
breeding  fowls  at  a  good  price,  but  it  will  never  pay  to 
handle  the  "  eggs  for  hatching"  trade.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  too  much  risk  and  annoyance  in  that  part  of  the 
business;  and,  in  the  next  place  the  demand  for  eggs  for 
sitting  would  come  just  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  thev 
were  needed  the  most  at  home.  There  is  more  satisfaction 
in  raising  the  stock  than  selling  the  eggs. 

In  the  plans  which  follow,  no  estimate  is  made  of  the 
cost  of  the  land.  We  dwelt  upon  that  subject  in  Chapter 
II.  We  will  suppose  that  the  main  object  now  is  the  stock 
and  proper  housing. 

Here  is  a  man  with  fifty  dollars.  He,  of  course,  has 
some  other  occupation  or  income.  He  wants  his  business 
to  gradually  grow  into  a  general  poultry  farm.    What  can 
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he  do?  He  can  buy  a  pen  of  fifteen  fowls,  purebreds  (but 
disqualified  on  account  of  lacking  in  some  fancy  points, 
but  pure  blood  all  the  same)  for  about  twenty-five  dollars. 
A  house  to  accommodate  them  would  cost  about  twenty 
dollars,  and  five  dollars  would  be  left  for  fixtures,  such  as 
drinking  fountain,  trough,  etc.  From  this  pen  he  should 
hatch,  in  the  spring  (April  or  May)  enough  young  stock 
so  that  he  could  pick  out  one  hundred  good  pullets  and 
plenty  of  cockerels.  Some  of  the  latter  coaild  be  sold  to 
farmers  and  others  at  double  the  market  rate.  It  would 
be  well,  all  during  the  spring  and  summer,  to  set  all  the 
hens  that  become  broody,  so  that  as  much  stock  can  be 
gotten  out  for  market  as  possible.  By  fall,  enough  income 
should  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  young  stock  to  pay  for 
the  feed  and  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  the 
pullets  in  winter.  Supposing  that  all  the  breeding  stock 
was  sold  that  could  be  spared,  he  would  probably  have 
only  fifty  pullets  left  for  winter  work.  Yet  these,  if 
rightly  fed  and  cared  for,  should  return  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  dollars  in  eggs  during  the  season  when  the 
prices  are  high.  The  following  spring  the  original  fifteen 
could  be  bred  again,  but  just  before  moulting  season 
begins  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  them,  and  rely  on  the 
original  pullets  for  the  next  spring's  breeding.  Thus, 
gradually,  the  farm  would  grow  in  stock,  numbers  of 
buildings,  income  and  experience.  And  a  farm  started 
that  way  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  built  upon  a  safe 
foundation. 

If  a  man  had  one  hundred  dollars  to  invest,  it  might  be 
well  for  him  to  start  with  two  breeding  pens,  using  the 
same  plan  as  explained  in  the  fifty  dollar  contract.  Of 
course,  the  man  with  o-ne  hundred  dollars  would  have  a 
double  chance  to  the  one  with  fifty. 

Now  with  three  hundred  dollars  probably  the  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  erect  a  one  hundred  feet  house,  on  the 
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scratching-shed  plan  (as  explained  in  Chapter  III).  This, 
completed,  would  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
would  have  room  for  five  pens  of  birds.  With  fifty  dollars 
of  the  remaining  money  two  breeding  pens  could  be 
bought,  and  the  three  empty  pens  reserved  for  young 
stock.  With  the  other  fifty  dollars  a  supply  of  grain, 
drinking  fountains,  etc.,  could  be  secured. 

Where  five  hundred  dollars  are  in  hand,  erect  a  one 
hundred  feet  house  as  above ;  four  12  x  12  feet  houses  to 
be  set  in  different  parts  of  the  farm  for  growing  stock 
that  have  free  range;  and  about  five  small  coops  for  hens 
and  their  broods.  These  buildings  should  not  cost  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Four  pens  of  breeding 
fowls  should  now  be  bought — say,  two  pens  of  White 
Wvandottes  and  two  pens  of  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns. This  would  be  getting  an  excellent  start  in  both 
table  fowls  and  eggs,  especially  the  latter,  as  the  Wyan- 
dottes  would  be  strong  winter  layers,  and  the  Leghorns 
would  excel  in  summer  egg  production.  With  the  fifty 
dollars  left,  a  supply  of  feed,  etc.,  could  be  laid  in. 

The  man  with  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  still 
further  ahead.  He  could  put  up  two  houses  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  each,  six  12  x  12  houses  for  growing  stock,  and 
ten  chick  houses  for  hens  and  their  brood  —  and  the  com- 
bined cost  of  these  buildings  would  not  be  over  six  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  dollars,  and  not  that  if  the  owner  can  do 
part  of  the  work  himself.  Where  a  man  is  handy  with 
tools  he  will  save  much  in  the  cost  of  buildings.  With 
one  hundred  dollars  he  could  secure  a  good  incubator  and 
two  or  three  reliable  outdoor  brooders,  with  which  to 
hatch  and  raise  broilers.  With  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  two  good  pens  of  White  Wyandottes,  two  pens  of 
Light  Brahmas,  and  two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  could 
be  secured.  The  farm  would  at  once  have  a  substantial 
start,  with  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  left  for  working 
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capital.  Now  if  the  owner  of  this  plant  would  want  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  he  could  by  his  labor 
save  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, with  which  he  could  buy  a  cow,  a  few  hogs,  and  a 
respectable  farm  team.  He  could  plant  a  garden  of  an 
acre  or  two,  and  by  being  economical  would  have  a  living 
from  the  start.  While  the  poultry  part  was  getting  into 
paying  order,  he  should  raise  enough  vegetables  for  his 
family  use,  and  have  plenty  to  sell.  He  would  be  having 
milk  and  butter  for  his  own  table,  and  the  waste,  such  as 
vegetables,  etc.,  would  go  far  towards  feeding  several 
hogs.  And  these  hogs  the  coming  winter  would  supply 
plenty  of  meat  for  the  family. 

A  level-headed,  economical  man,  with  a  small  farm  free 
from  debt,  and  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  starter,  has  the 
very  best  chance  for  success.  He  should  first  aim  to 
establish  a  retail  egg  trade,  and  thus,  with  the  three 
breeds  endeavor  to  have  eggs  the  entire  year.  By  hatch- 
ing out  pullets  in  the  spring,  he  would  have  layers  at  the 
time  when  the  hens  are  generally  idle,  owing  to  moulting. 
He  could,  as  a  valuable  adjunct,  bring  in  broilers  and 
roasters  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  prices  are  at  their 
height. 

The  point  is  to  carefully  watch  every  move  made.  To 
adopt  only  such  methods  as  bring  a  reward.  To  not 
harbor  a  hen  that  is  unprofitable.  To  not  winter  stock 
that  will  bring  no  returns.  To  turn  into  money,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  every  fowl  that  can  be  spared.  Two 
years  should  be  the  limit  of  the  life  of  the  poultry  on  the 
farm.  After  that  they  should  be  disposed  of,  for  in  the 
pullets  and  one  and  two  year  old  hens  lies  the  profits  of 
the  business. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Where  Poultry  Farming  Pays  JJest  —  Creating 
Markets  — Valuable  Notes  in  Passing,  Which 
May  be  "Apples  of  Gold  in  Pictures  of 
Silver  "  to  Those  Just  Starting. 

While  a  poultry  farm  that  is  within  driving  distance  of 
a  city  pays  best,  yet  the  business  can  be  made  profitable 
even  in  shipping  by  rail  to  the  commission  men.  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago  are  probably  the  best  markets 
in  this  country;  but  it  would  pay  poulterers  better  to 
cater  to  the  nearest  cities  to  them  than  to  have  to  ship  a 
long  distance  to  meet  the  former.  The  market  should  be 
within  one  hundred  miles.  A  longer  distance  than  that 
is  not  always  advisable,  excepting  in  large  consignments. 
For  instance,  poulterers  in  Virginia  would  find  it  more 
profitable  to  cater  to  the  Richmond  and  Norfolk  trade, 
even  at  a  lower  rate,  than  to  ship  to  New  York  and  pay 
the  extra  express  rate.  And  the  same  idea  holds  good  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

When  it  comes  to  location,  we  believe  that  southern 
New  Jersey  is  the  ideal  spot  for  poultry  farming.  It  is 
near  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  surrounded  by  the 
leading  summer  resorts  like  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May, 
Long  Branch,  and  others.  Furthermore,  the  climate  is 
more  mild,  the  winters  shorter,  and  the  soil  being  sand, 
it  carries  away  all  waste,  dirt  and  filth.  But  there  would 
not  be  room  enough  in  New  Jersey  to  hold  all  the  poultry- 
men,  so  emigration  there  must  naturally  be  limited. 
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We  do  not  like  this  emigration  idea  anyway,  unless  one 
has  plenty  of  capital.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  poultry 
farm  cannot  be  made  profitable  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  the  other  day  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  Illinois  who  had  five  hundred  dollars,  and  wrote 
that  he  wanted  to  move  to  Massachusetts  to  go  in  the  hen 
business.  He  had  heard  of  the  successful  plants  here, 
and  also  read  of  the  easy  terms  on  which  abandoned 
farms  could  be  secured.  He  thought,  by  paying  two  hun- 
dred dollars  down  on  a  farm,  he  could,  with  the  other 
three  hundred  dollars  start  up  in  fine  shape.  He  forgot 
that  it  would  cost  him  the  best  part  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  move,  which  would  not  leave  much  surplus  for  start- 
ing, to  say  nothing  about  working  capital.  We  wrote 
him  to  stay  right  where  he  is  now  located,  and  invest  that 
money  at  home.  We  assured  him  that  Chicago  would  be 
good  enough  market  for  us,  did  we  live  near  it. 

While  living  in  New  Jersey  we  knew  a  man  who  had 
made  a  promising  start  with  poultry  in  the  state  of  Iowa, 
but  he  got  the  Jersey  fever.  He  actually  sacrificed  all  he 
had,  moved  east,  landing  in  the  town  the  writer  lived  in, 
and  only  fifty  dollars  to  his  name.  The  result  was  that 
instead  of  establishing  the  immense  farm  he  had  pictured 
to  himself,  he  owns  a  few  hens,  and  makes  his  living 
doing  odd  jobs  about  the  town.  Had  he  remained  in 
Iowa,  with  the  start  he  had,  today  he  might  own  a  good 
plant. 

Emigrating  to  more  favorable  localities  is  all  right 
enough  if  a  man  has  sufficient  capital,  and  chooses  a 
healthy  climate.  To  go  into  a  malarial  district  would 
soon  take  the  grit  out  of  a  man,  and  he  would  not  be  apt 
to  make  a  success  of  the  venture. 

Referring  to  creating  markets  calls  to  mind  several  suc- 
cessful farms  within  driving  distance  of  New  York  city. 
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Each  week  —  in  some  cases  twice  a  week  —  the  delivery 
wagon  leaves  the  farm  loaded  with  fresh  eggs  and  choice 
dressed  poultry.  A  regular  route  is  taken,  and  the  goods 
sold  direct  to  families.  These  farms  aim  to  always  have 
for  sale  eggs,  broilers  and  roasters  —  and  some  also  have 
geese,  turkeys,  ducks  and  guineas.  The  housewife  gives 
her  order  in  advance  for  her  poultry,  and  the  delivery  is 
made  promptly  and  the  goods  put  up  in  neat  packages  to 
look  attractive.  These  farms  make  double  the  amount  of 
money  out  of  their  stock  that  they  would  were  they  cater- 
ing to  a  wholesale  trade. 

Again,  we  know  of  some  farms  that  make  regular  deliv- 
eries to  towns  of  but  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  yet 
have  excellent  returns.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  small 
places  as  much  is  paid  for  poultry  and  eggs  as  in  the 
cities.  Getting  a  retail  trade,  and  making  regular  weekly 
trips  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  success.  Always  cater  to 
that  which  turns  over  the  most  money. 

Thus  have  we  mapped  out  the  general  outlines  —  and  if 
carefully  studied  and  carried  into  effect,  we  believe  the 
way  will  be  open  to  that  living  which  poultry  certainlv 
can  give. 
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NOTES  IN  PASSING. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  in  poultry  culture 
as  much  as  in  anything  else.  Clean  quarters  keep  down 
the  lice,  prevent  sickness,  and  add  to  the  good  returns. 

Lice  soon  weaken  the  strongest  fowls,  check  egg  pro- 
duction, and  make  the  business  unprofitable. 

Warm  houses,  good  roofs,  and  clean  runs,  pay  for  all 
the  attention  they  require. 

Good  sharp  grit  prevents  indigestion ;  a  neglected  case 
of  indigestion  will  lead  to  liver  troubles,  then  the  fowls 
"  go  light,"  and  die. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  very  best  fattening  foods,  and  the 
worst  egg-producing  grain  that  can  be  given.  You  can- 
not grow  fat  and  eggs  in  the  same  carcass  at  the  same 
time. 

Regularity  in  feeding,  watering,  and  caring  for  the 
stock  makes  the  work  more  easy  and  successful. 

When  buying  an  incubator  avoid  the  cheap  makes,  and 
accept  only  such  as  are  the  most  generally  used  by  prac- 
tical poulterers.  The  same  with  brooders  and  brooding 
systems. 

Watch  for  the  first  symptoms  of  a  cold.  Five  drops  of 
tincture  of  aconite  in  a  quart  of  drinking  water  will  gen- 
erally effect  a  cure. 

Green  cut  bone  is  the  best  animal  food  that  can  be 
given  in  winter,  but  if  the  fowls  have  a  range  in  summer 
they  will  not  need  any. 

Never  allow  the  drinking  vessel  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  during  hot  weather.  Put  it  in  the  coolest  place 
possible. 
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Continually  moving  hens  from  one  pen  to  another, 
stops  their  laying. 

Incubators  should  be  run  in  cellars.  The  temperature 
is  more  even  under  ground  than  above. 

Never  allow  ducks,  geese,  or  turkeys  in  the  same  flock 
with  chickens. 

Do  not  have  old  and  young  stock  in  the  same  flock. 
Yard,  as  near  as  possible,  all  of  the  same  age. 

It  is  better  to  kill  the  old  stock  before  moulting  than 
afterwards. 

Never  market  on  the  eve  of  a  holiday.  A  week  or  so 
before  or  after  is  more  apt  to  give  better  prices,  as  very 
often  the  holiday  market  is  glutted. 

The  moment  a  fowl  is  ill  remove  it  to  separate  and  dry 
quarters,  no  matter  how  slight  the  ailment. 

Exposing  fowls  to  storms  is  a  sure  way  of  bringing 
roup  to  your  flocks. 

Cholera  is  an  unknown  disease  on  a  well-kept  poultry 
farm. 

Don't  attempt  turkey  or  geese  culture  unless  you  can 
supply  them  with  a  good  grass  range. 

Ducks  are  very  profitable  if  marketed  when  ten  weeks 
of  age.  After  that  they  grow  too  much  to  bone  and  muscle. 

Avoid  overfattening  the  stock.  Overfat  hens  area  loss, 
and  should  at  once  be  killed  and  marketed. 

Do  not  confine  your  fowls  to  a  fixed  bill  of  fare.  Let 
there  be  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

Do  not  tolerate  laziness  in  your  flocks.  It  will  work 
disaster.    Keep  the  fowls  busy  from  morning  to  night. 

Do  not  breed  from  pullets.  The  young  will  be  more  or 
less  weak.    Better  wait  until  the  pullets  becomejearlintjs. 

The  older  the  hens  the  larger  their  eggs  become. 

Soft-shelled  eggs,  double-yolked  eggs,  pigeon-sized 
eggs,  an  egg  within  an  egg,  are  all  penalties  for  an  over- 
fat  condition. 
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Do  not  starve  the  flocks — yet  do  not  kill  them  with 
kindness. 

Keep  a  diary  of  events  as  they  happen  on  the  farm. 
They  will  form  a  valuable  text  book  for  next  year's  work. 

Large  turkeys  market  best  up  to  Chistmas,  and  smaller 
ones  afterwards.  Chickens  have  a  better  market  New 
Years,  and  geese  command  the  best  sales  at  Christmas. 

In  shipping  eggs  to  market  in  a  barrel,  do  not  crowd 
over  seventy  dozen  in  an  ordinary  flour  size. 

It  is  easier  to  cure  a  slight  cold  in  a  single  fowl  than  to 
doctor  a  flock  of  roupy  birds. 

Keep  the  artificially  hatched  chicks  away  from  the  old 
fowls  if  you  want  to  keep  them  clear  of  lice. 

A  good  insect  powder  and  sharp  grit  will  prevent  two- 
thirds  of  the  "cholera"  cases. 

See  that  your  hired  help  are  careful  and  kind  to  the 
stock.  Do  not  tolerate  a  shiftless,  heartless,  careless 
brute  on  the  premises. 

Incubators  are  necessary  in  market  poultry  culture,  but 
do  not  attempt  one  before  you  really  know  how  to  set  a 
hen. 

Never  winter  more  stock  than  you  can  comfortably 
house. 

One  hundred  fowls  to  the  acre  is  a  good  measurement. 

Never  breed  from  a  sick  fowl,  or  one  that  had  a  conta- 
gious disease ;  and  change  males  once  a  year  if  raising 
stock  for  market. 

Remember  one  thing  :  that  while  you  can  to  a  certain 
degree  combine  the  fancy  and  market  culture,  you  cannot 
at  the  same  time  grow  exhibition  stock  (closely  inbred 
birds)  and  make  eggs  and  table  poultry  the  main  feature. 

We  have  improved  considerably  since  the  era  which 
roosted  fowls  in  tree  tops,  and  flocks  contained  hundreds. 
Hens  then  were  kept  at  a  loss  —  now  it  means  profitable 
poultry  culture. 
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Years  ago  farmers  thought  it  next  to  impossihle  for 
hens  to  lav  in  winter.  "  'Tis  against  nature,"  they  said. 
Today  the  winter  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  business. 

Years  ago  the  old  folks  who  believed  in  ghosts  and  hob- 
gobblins  set  hens  by  the  moon,  and  lost  faith  in  the  hatch 
if  a  thunder  storm  came  up  during  incubation. 

Broodiness  is  a  method  of  nature  to  give  rest  to  the  hen. 
Depriving  the  hen  of  that  rest  is  but  to  weaken  her  con- 
stitutionally, and  gain  nothing  in  quantity  of  eggs. 

Don't  hold  over  market  stock  for  special  occasions. 
Market  the  moment  the  desired  weight  and  condition  is 
secured. 

Train  your  dogs  to  scare  the  hawks  before  they  alight 
on  the  ground.  If  your  dog  is  intelligent  vou  can  easily 
teach  him.  That  is  the  way  we  keep  these  birds  of  prey 
from  stealing  our  chicks,  but  our  neighbors  suffer. 

A  good  sprinkling  of  a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  a  pail  of  water,  will  effectually  purify  poultry  yards 
if  sprinkled  in  them. 

A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  in  a  quart  of  drinking 
water  is  an  excellent  tonic  for  fowls  in  a  change  of  seasons. 

Remember  that  a  sitting  hen  wants  a  warm  or  cool 
house,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  —  and  insect 
powder  — and  corn  —  and  fresh  water  daily  —  and  grit  — 
and  she  won't  need  anything  else  for  three  weeks  —  and 
she  won't  leave  the  nest  in  disgust  —  and  she  won't  have 
diarrhoea.    We  know  it,  for  we  have  tried  the  plan. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  eggs  before  placing  them 
under  the  hen  or  in  the  incubator.  Use  lukewarm  water, 
and  wipe  perfectly  dry.  It  frees  the  pores  of  the  shells 
from  dirt. 

Do  not  try  to  stretch  the  honest  rule  by  selling  packed 
eggs  for  fresh.  You  may  be  a  church  member,  but  it 
won't  help  you  out. 
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Never  put  a  strange  fowl  in  jour  flocks  until  it  has  been 
penned  alone  a  week  or  two.  No  better  way  of  implant- 
ing disease  exists  than  carelessness  in  this  particular. 

Eggs  from  hens  that  have  not  had  the  attention  of  a 
male  bird,  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  turned  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  will  be  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of 
three  months. 

While  there  are  one  hundred  and  one  odd  things  to  do 
on  the  farm,  the  poultry  must  not  be  neglected.  It  will 
pay,  during  the  entire  summer,  to  every  other  week  burn 
a  pound  of  sulphur  for  every  ten  feet  square  of  poultry 
house  space.  Drive  the  fowls  out  of  the  house,  and  close 
up  the  windows  and  doors  tightly.  Then  get  an  old  iron 
pan  or  kettle,  and,  after  placing  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  a 
newspaper,  and  putting  it  into  the  pan  or  kettle,  strike  a 
match,  ignite  the  paper,  and  quickly  get  out  of  the  build- 
ing. Pretty  soon  you  will  notice  a  thick  smoke  oozing 
out  between  the  cracks  in  the  house,  and  if  you  peep  in 
through  the  windows  and  doors  you  will  see  a  perfect 
"  total  darkness."  Let  it  burn  for  an  hour  or  more,  and 
then  throw  open  the  windows  and  doors,  and  let  in  the 
air.  This  fumigation  not  only  destroys  vermin,  but  it 
searches  every  crack  and  crevice,  and  any  disease  germs 
that' might  be  lurking  in  that  building  will  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Do  this  work  twice  a  month  during  the  summer, 
and  once  a  month  during  winter. 

Have  you  a  mortgage  on  the  farm?  Give  the  hens  a 
chance  to  cancel  it.  Hens  mean  business  if  you  do.  If 
you  have  not  the  time,  start  up  business  for  the  wife,  son 
or  daughter.  Agree  to  see  that  the  heavy  work  will  be 
done,  and  they  will  attend  to  the  rest,  probably  better 
than  you  M  ould.  And  if  they  succeed  —  which  we  believe 
they  will — do  not  be  mean  and  stick  the  money  in  your 
pocket ;  they  are  not  slaves ;  they  deserve  the  biggest 
share  of  it. 
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When  marketing  eggs  assort  them  in  lots  according  to 
color,  and  wash  them  in  lukewarm  water.    Never  ship 
dirty  eggs. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  poultry  can  be  made  profita- 
ble. If  for  no  other  purpose  it  pays  to  grow  fresh  eggs 
and  meat  for  your  own  table. 

Remember,  "  poultry  on  a  large  scale,"  means  hard 
work,  brains,  capital  and  experience.  Have  you  those 
four  requisites?    Then  start  the  farm. 

Do  not  become  jealous  of  your  neighbor's  success  with 
poultry,  but  silently  make  up  your  mind  to  outdistance 
him.  If  you  carefully  go  to  work  and  do  your  part  right 
you  will  take  the  lead. 

If  bedding  be  thrown  in  the  duck  house  twice  a  week 
the  manure  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  for  a 
month  or  two.  Ducks  are  great  trampers,  and  will  soon 
press  the  new  bedding  with  the  old,  making  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  profitable  manure  pile. 

Do  not  leave  a  job  half  done.  A  neighbor  began  a  hen 
house  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  went  at  it  in  dead  earnest. 
He  went  to  something  else  before  he  got  the  roof  on,  and 
the  house  is  yet  uncovered.  Be  sure  you  have  time  to 
complete  the  job  before  you  begin  it. 

After  repeated  experiments  with  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  ducks,  such  men  as  James  Rankin,  of  Massachusetts, 
known  as  the  "  Duck  King,"  says  there  is  none  to  equal 
the  Pekin ;  but  he  believes  our  American  variety  —  the 
Cayuga  —  would  be  equally  as  popular  were  it  not  a  black 
feathered  duck. 

Always  allow  the  poultry  to  fast  for  twelve  hours  before 
killing.    The  crop  should  always  be  empty. 

James  Rankin  raised  and  marketed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ducklings  in  his  career  as  a  duck  raiser,  and  never 
allowed  them  any  bathing  water,  which  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  no-bathing-water  system. 
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Do  not  feed  cayenne  pepper.  It  is  too  powerful  a  stim- 
ulant. Fowls  when  too  highly  stimulated  often  die  of 
liver  troubles. 

Do  not  crowd  your  fowls  in  a  small  yard  and  have  acres 
of  land  lie  idle.  It  is  a  double  loss  —  nothing  from  either 
the  land  or  fowls. 

Having  a  fowl  plump  is  a  different  matter  to  having  it 
overfat.  A  too  fat  fowl  does  not  make  an  attractive  look- 
ing carcass  when  dressed. 

It  will  pay  to  drive  the  chicks  under  shelter  when  you 
see  a  storm  coming.  It  may  mean  a  little  trouble,  but 
the  benefits  derived  will  pay  for  it. 

An  open  shed  will  give  the  fowls  a  chance  to  get  in  out 
of  the  rain.  They  really  do  know  enough  to  get  under 
shelter  when  they  have  shelter  to  go  under. 

The  man  who  will  allow  his  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys 
and  geese  to  run  in  one  flock  does  not,  evidently,  know 
the  harm  such  company  is  to  each  other. 

A  teaspoonful  of  fenugreek  in  the  soft  food  for  every 
ten  hens  is  advised  in  cases  of  indigestion.  Fowls  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  sharp  grit  seldom  ever  have  dyspeptic- 
troubles. 

What  a  wonder  feathers  are.  They  not  only  cover  the 
bird,  thus  repelling  the  dirt,  but  they  are  light  in  weight, 
are  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  afford  complete  ventila- 
tion to  the  bodj'. 

All  soft  food  should  be  seasoned  with  a  little  salt.  The 
fowls  need  salt  as  much  as  human  beings  do.  The  old 
theory  that  salt  is  dangerous  to  use  in  poultry  food  has 
long  since  been  exploded. 

In  feeding  ground  bone,  mixed  in  the  soft  food,  allow 
about  an  ounce  to  ten  hens. 

In  feeding  sulphur  always  give  it  during  fair  weather. 
It  is  apt  to  cause  leg  weakness  and  rheumatism  when  fed 
during  wet  weather. 


